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WAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
THE Z. SMITH REYNOLDS LIBRARY 
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They learn 


rom the best combo* 
on campus 


More college radio stations educate, entertain and inform students 
with this great Gates combo than with any other. And every semester 
the total grows. 

Why? Because the Gates BFE-10C is specially designed—and 
FCC approved—for educational FM broadcasting. It features a relia- 
ble, easy-to-understand exciter with direct crystal controlled cascade 
modulation. And the self-contained BFE-10C is so compact it mounts 
easily on a wall or desk top. 

Add our two-bay FM-22 omni-directional antenna with a power 
gain of 1.6 and you'll have more than just the best combo on campus. 
You’ll have a station designed for the future—today! 

Let’s talk it over. For more infor- 
mation on this economical twosome, 
call (217) 222-8200. Or write Gates, 
123 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Illi- 
nois 62301. 


*Gates’ 10-watt BFE-10C 
FM transmitter and two-bay 
FM-22 omni-directional antenna. 
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ON THE COVER 


This past spring, the FCC adopted a Notice of Inquiry and Proposed Rule 
Making in the form of ar 2stionnaire to carrier-current broadcast operators. 

JCR, in this issue, is r.inting two comments regarding this action; one by 
KLC Radio, Lewis and Clark College, and the other from WCCR, City College 
of New York. 

These comments begin on Page 8. 


IBS, INC. 
President 
GEORGE F. EUSTIS, JR 
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PUBLISHER’S 


JACK 
DESKIN 


REPORT 


This year, The Journal of College Radio is being published in the 
Department of Communication of the University of Southern Mississippi. 
There will be very little change in the appearance of the Journal. The 
major change would have to be the moving of Ted Leitner from Editor-In- 
Chief to Senior Editor. Ted will be with KWTV in Oklahoma City. In his 
position as Senior Editor, he will write special features from time to time 
and act as a contributing editor-at-large. 

Ludwell Sibley will remain as Engineering Editor. Besides writing the 
monthly engineering column, he will devote more time to expanding 
JCR’s editoral content in the engineering area. 

The McCloskey Report, written by Bill McCloskey of WTTG-TV in 
Washington D.C., will continue to be a regular feature. 

At present, the positions of Music Industry Editor and Associate Editor 
are open, but should be filled by the time you read this issue. Simply 
address your surveys and charts to MID, Journal of College 
Radio, Department of Communication, Box 5141, Southern Station, 
Hattiesburg, Ms. 39401. Speaking of music, JCR will feature more about 
the artists this year. Persons such as Steve Resnik of ABC Records will be 
discussing problems of the music industry. 


LSS 


Next month (October) is the ANNUAL issue of the Journal of College 
Radio. This year our aim is to list every IBS member station. 
Questionnaires were sent out last spring to all stations. While we realize 
this is too early for many stations to select a staff for the fall, printing 
deadlines make this early lead time necessary. We have added more to 
the listings this year, but we hope each of you will send us suggestions for 
next year’s ANNUAL. It is our goal to improve our college station 
directory more each year. The equipment manufacturers directory is 
larger. We hope you consult this directory on your next equipment pur- 
chase. Many of the manufacturers are regular advertisers in JCR. It is to 
your advantage to read their advertisements when building new studios 


or replacing old facilities. 


The FCC Inquiry into College Radio Stations will remain an issue this 
year. JCR will keep close watch on all developments in this area. The IBS 
Board of Directors, the IBS Legal Council, Bill McCloskey, Ludwell 
Sibley, and the editors of JCR will keep exploring this issue and reporting 
developments and results in JCR. 
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Editor: 4 


Editor... 


Would it be possible to obtain a copy or 
reprint of the Publisher’s Report five part 
series which appeared in Vol. 8, No. 2,3,4,9, | 
and 6. I was able to read the last two ar-— | 
ticles in the series and I found them to be of © ) 
great interest. The Department of Com- | 
| 
. 
| 


munication Studies here at Sacramento 
State College is currently undergoing 
some changes and I would like to present a 
copy of the articles to them. 

I would have taken them from the 
station’s copy of JCR, but the magazine is 
so popular around KERS it vanishes as 
soon as it arrives and if the Engineering | 
Department of the station gets it first it 
comes back looking like a piece of Swiss 
cheese. J | 

Thank you for any assistance in ob- | 
taining the articles and keep up the good | 
work. ; 

Regards, 

Dennis W. Hammond 

Student Representative 
Department of Communication 


Studies 
Editor: 

WTPC has produced a number of | 

programs ranging from pariodies on old | 


radio plays to a 10-part series on the en- 
vironmental crisis to a special interview 
and discussion series coordinated by the | 
Principia Public Affairs Conference on | 
“Television and the News: Responsible | 
Journalism?’”’ 

We would like to exchange these — 
programs for tapes produced by other | 
college stations. Are there any tape- | 
trading networks of college stations | 
already established, and, if so, what are | 
their addresses? 

If there aren’t, we would like to start 
one. Any stations interested in exchanging 
tapes should write: ) 

Program Exchange 

WTPC 

Principia College 

Elsah, Illinois 62028 

Very truly yours, 
Randel O. Baehr 
Program Director 


| The Federal Communications Com- 
}mission study of carrier current radio 
stations has been slowed down by the 
‘necessity of sending a second question- 
‘naire to some stations, most of them on 
college campuses. 

In action announced in April, the FCC 
jsent forms to carrier current stations that 
\they were aware of asking details of 
|station operation. These forms were to be 
joack to the Commission by May 4th. 
| Although the Commission seems to be 
jaappy with the response, it was-felt that a 
}second round of questionnaires should be 
sent. These were mailed to stations that 
sither did not receive or did not respond to 
\che initial survey. 
| Responses to this second round were due 

n Washington on August 15th. 

As this is written, commission staffers 
were in the process of reviewing and 
assimulating the material they received in 
response to their probe. It was considered 
unlikely by staffers that the Com- 
missioners would issue any rulemaking 
vefore September. 

In addition to the replies from campus 

stations, the FCC says it is getting 
‘esponses and inquiries from other low 
dower operators. 
_ What the Commission is studying is the 
ossible imposition of some programming 
)perational requirements on those carrier 
current systems which interconnect with 
other low power systems to form ad hoc 
networks, or which transmit some of their 
wrogramming to a larger audience by way 
x Community Antenna (CATV) systems. 
_ It is envisioned that these requirements 
night include compliance with FCC rules 
’m fairness, personal attacks, political 
sditorializing, sponsorship identification, 
‘otteries, broadcasting of obscene, in- 
(lencent or profane language and fraud by 
wire and radio. 


(Continued on page 15) 


Telex headphones and headsets give you that comfortable feeling 
of assurance when you monitor broadcasts or communications. 
Signals come through loud and clear — intelligibly and reliably. 

Telex professional monaural or stereo headphones incorporate 
audiometric-type transducers that are impervious to temperature 
or humidity changes and provide you with absolute performance 
consistency day in, day out. These sensitive dynamic transducers 
produce high output levels with minimum consumption of trans- 
mission power. Available in single or dual muff configuration and 
with noise cancelling dynamic or carbon boom microphones. 

And you'll never miss a cue or program buss with a Telex 
Anouncers Earset® . Inconspicuous for ‘on camera’ work, it has 
practically become standard in the industry. 

Or you can select a Teleset® , Twinset® or Earset® for light- 
weight, comfortable and inexpensive private monitoring. And for 
special applications in business or home, industry or institution, 
Telex makes a listening device to fit your requirements. Available 
at better sound dealers or write for free information. You'll hear 
more from Telex. 


PRODUCTS OF SOUND RESEARCH 


See 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 


9600 ALORICH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55420 


CANADA: DOUBLE DIAMOND ELECTRONICS, LTD., 34 Progress Ave., Scarborough 4, Ontario 
EXPORT: ROYAL SOUND COMPANY, INC., 409 North Main Street, Freeport, N.Y. 11520 U.S.A. 
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THE PERSUASIVE 
DOCUMENTARY 


ed 


Howard S. Martin 
Chairman, Department of Radio-TV 
California State College Long Beach 


PARTI 


Vice-President Agnew mounts a general 
attack upon the media; Congress says 
harsh words about broadcasting in general 
and specifically asks for scraps of tape 
edited out of ‘‘The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon’’. It is obvious an attempt is being 
made to tell the media not to do ‘‘in-depth”’ 
studies. But one cannot study the details of 
a problem without coming to conclusions 
about the nature of and solution to that 
problem. In radio, these points-of-view 
may be presented effectively through the 
persuasive documentary. In the face of the 
attacks mounted against such program- 
ming, it may be that some college 
broadcasters are hesitant about 
researching, writing, and producing the 
documentary because they are not sure 
what guidelines to follow. The purpose of 
this article is to state briefly four 
guidelines which may be used to guide 
preparation of the persuasive documen- 
tary: First, a persuasive documentary 
must face real life problems through 
original research in the problem; second, 
it must be scripted properly; third, it must 
stimulate to action; and fourth, it must 
attract and hold attention. I shall deal with 
the last two guidelines in Part II of this 
article (October, 1971). 

The persuasive documentary must face 


Professor Martin began his career 
in broadcasting in 1949. He has 
worked in ETV at Wisconsin and 
Nebraska. He supervised the 
University of Nebraska’s radio 
station and put Sacramento State 
College’s station on-the-air. He is 
now in the process of putting 
California State’s station on the air 
by October. 

Professor Martin is the author of 
an article in the May issue of 
Educational Instructional Broad- 
casting and has another which will 
appear in a future issue of the 
Journal of Broadcasting. 

Dr. Martin, an _ Associate 
Professor and Chairman * the 
Department of Radio-TV, CSC, 
received an M.A. in Political Science 
and a Ph. D. in Speech (radio). 


life. Such a program’s purpose is not to 
entertain; its purpose is to comment upon 
a socially significant contemporary 
problem, to investigate the numerous 
crevices of our social fabric. It may plumb 
for needed reform at various political 
levels; it may seek broad understandings; 
it may be a trip into the shallows and 
eddies of the main stream of modern 
problems. It need not be boring, or 
weightly, or intellectual; all facets of 
modern life have problems, and all are 
subjects for investigation. If, in the 
process, the documentary alludes to or re- 
creates history, the end product must offer 
insight into current problems if it is to be a 
persuasive documentary. In other words, 
no matter from what materials the 
program is cut, it should face up to con- 
temporary problems, and offer something 
significant that leads the listener to in- 
terpretation of reality. 

The topics from which the persuasive 
documentary script draws must be an- 
chored in truth — that is, the script must 
be built around a factual situation, one that 
can be ‘‘documented’”’ in the dictionary 
sense of the word. To get authentic 
material requires ‘‘scholarly’’ research — 
the going to the original sources to seek out 
the truth. This smacks more than a little of 
the British traditions of ‘‘actuality’’. It is 
no accident that some local station 
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productions, and not a few network 
documentaries, avoid this technique, since 
it is expensive in time, money, and 
creative ideas; neither is it an accident 
that some of these programs lack sub- 
stantiation of the idea presented — lack 
what the debate coach calls evidence. Of 
course, added to actuality the documen- 
tary also may present original materials 
by structuring the script in a fictitious 
manner with scenesbuilt in the studio. Nets 
often tend to present documentaries 
through an electic approach; local stations 
too often lean heavily on studio discussion- 
interview speakers, and such program: 
tend to “interpret” facts rather than 
present the straight facts themselves. But] 
whatever the method of presentation, 
“basic truth’? should be the source 
material of the persuasive documentary. 
The script may draw interpretations from 
the facts, but it must not filter the facts in 
arriving at the conclusions. 


Proper scripting is the second guideline 
to use in preparing the persuasive 
documentary. First and foremost, 4 
proper script is built around a central 
thought. That thought may or may not be 
“important”, but it, not the devices of 
characters, plot, or story should be what is 
stressed in the script. The idea is 
paramount, not the devices used to 
present the idea. When the device gets 
primary attention, the idea is relegated to 
second place; in the persuasive 
documentary, this is a fatal flaw. To 
illustrate: if the idea is to deal with 
discrimination against a family and the 
story or characterization dominate, the 
central idea is lost; the result is that we da 
not have a true persuasive documentary 

Another characteristic of proper 
scripting is arrangement of materials: 
Scripts which do not arrange facts and 
ideas and thoughts emotionally will lose 
viewers. Persuasion means striking at 
common human instincts, presenting a 
strong feeling of tone or plea, reaching 
experiences of listeners which cause the 
to respond to the purpose of the program, 
Persuasion is accomplished in par 
through the use of allusions, images. 
illustration, instances, direct and indirec' 
suggestion. Persuasion avoids puré 
‘reflective’? approaches. People reac 
emotionally, then rationalize by ‘‘logical’ 
reasoning. The writer should analyze the 
audience before scripting, to determine 
audience desires and motiviations 
Rational approaches are then organize¢ 


(Continued on page 11, 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO WHAT? : 


To the news of: 

how the Pope reacted to the deaths of the Cosmonauts/where Tricia Nixon Cox 
spent her honeymoon/what the Dow Jones averages are/what the Sox did to the 
Pirates/a body count in Vietnam or one after a love-triangle slaying in L.A. 


In general an alternative to all the so-called news of importance and interest that 
the establishment wire services will sell to you for more than it’s worth. We are 
Earth News, a daily service concentrating on the things that affect and interest all 
of us. We concentrate on stories like: What is the real effect of an oil spill? /How. 
does one go about becoming a delegate to a national political convention? / What 
is happening in the worlds of music, political trials, and alternative lifestyles? 


We are a credible, seven-day-a-week, alternative information service directed 
at people who are hoping and trying to get us out of the mess we are in—not 
prolong it. A $10 a week subscription to ENS brings an average of seven relevant 
news stories in the mail each day to your station or newspaper. For a free two- 
week subscription write or call: Michael Shannon, Earth News, The Agriculture 


Building, Mission & Embarcadero, San Francisco, California 94105, 415-989-4300 
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SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE : 
STATION MANAGEMENT 


Hierarchy of Management_ 


How many times have you seen or heard 
of the little, old lady crying as her child is 
being arrested and saying ‘“‘But, I gave 
him anything he wanted! How could he do 
such a thing?” Unfortunately, this too 
often is the case with college readio. That 
is, you’re given a fully equipped station 
and told to run it. For the first few weeks 
(if you’re lucky, for the first few months), 
the station operates well considering the 
operation must “‘find its way.” But all of a 
sudden, its no longer a station, but a toy. 
Everything falls apart—d.j.’s disregard 
programming, newcasters avoid news 
procedures, engineers ‘“‘fool-around”’ with 
equipment. And then, the station manager 
calls a meeting at which everyone stares 
at each other, a few good remarks are 
made, and a few staff members’ names 
a i a a) 
JCR Book Store 


ELECTRONIC TEST & 
MEASUREMENT HANDBOOK By John 
J. Schultz. Here are a host of tests and 
measurements, designed to eliminate 
waste motion and improve the accuracy of 
a variety of tests on receivers, tran- 
smitters, transceivers, antennas, and a 
wide range of accessory units. Written for 
the electronic technician, broadcast- 
communications engineer, “‘ham,’’ or 
serious hobbyist, this practical book tells 
how to measure critical performance 
standards using moderately priced test 
equipment, in each case accompanied by 
thoroughly detailed procedures and clear, 
concise equipment setup diagrams. In- 
cludes many new and advanced tests 
applicable to today’s breed of equipment. 
Order No. 506 Softbound $4.95 
Hardbound $7.95 


MANAGING TODAY’S RADIO STATION 
By Jay Hoffer. A collection of critiques on 
the art, outlining principles evolved by the 
author during his 20 years as a broad- 
caster. Organized into three sections, the 
content encompasses management, 
programming, and sales. Part 1 considers 
two sides of a manager’s environment— 
the personal and the impersonal—with 
comments on hiS many duties, from 
politics to personnel. Part 2 covers 
programming, primarily from. the 
management viewpoint, alfhough also of 
value to the program director and an- 
nouncer. Part 3—Sales—offers help in 
finding and training salesmen, holding 
worthwhile sales meetings, setting rates, 
developing sales leads, etc. 

Order No. 461 Hardbound $12.95 


Order Form on Page 29 
a 


are mentioned and all the troubles are 
blamed on them. So, the so-called 
“troublemakers” are suspended from the 
station, but in a few weeks, the troubles 
begin again. Another emergency 
management meeting is held and possibly 
the consensus is that new programming is 
needed. The new programming is at- 
tempted and again there are numerous 
problems. Another meeting is called at 
which the station manager threatens to 
quit, but is talked into staying on since 
everybody knows that he (station 
manager) is doing ten times more than 
anyone else. On and on the problems oc- 
curland never once does the management 
possibly think that it may be their fault. Its 
hard to face mistakes when you’ve been 


The above diagram shows that power is 
not in the hands of one individual, rather it 
is a collective leadership of power. The 
running of the station is in the hands of a 
minimum of 4 people’s hands. Too many 
college stations give way too much power 
to the station manager, which imitates the 
set-up of many commercial operations. 
But what is forgotten by such imitations is 
that in the college radio situation, you’re 
supposed to belearningas you work, while 
once you’re put in charge of a commercial 
operation (as opposed to a _ college 
operation), you pretty-well know what’s 
happening. How many college station 
managers can admit to being fully com- 


PART 2 


Martin M. Goldberg 


Copyright 1971 


made a manager because you’re supposed 
to know what you’re doing, but it is even 
harder to admit such mistakes. 

One way of avoiding many management 
problems is to set-up an_ effective 
heirarchy of college station management. 
First, one fundamental problem is how are 
the management personnel chosen. Should 
they be elected or appointed? By whom? 
How often? Second, how secure should any 
management personnel’s job be? Third, 
how much power should any management 
personnel’s job have? . 


One way at looking at this problem is 
deciding how should management be set 
up. My proposed set-up should be the 
following: 


petent when being appointed to such a 
position? 

There’s hardly a station manager who 
knows even half as much as the chief 
engineer. Most chief engineers are pretty 
good, or they exit quickly because they 
have to know how to fix something on the 


spot, and don’t call ‘‘emergency 
meetings’”’ to meet a technical problem, 
unless it is of monumental proportions. 
That’s the way it should be. Why should the 
chief engineer be below everyone else? If 
there’s an argument over what console 
should be purchased, how many times 


(Continued on page 22) 
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> Based on a study of all 600 U.S. recording studios listed in the Model RE20 Recording Cardioid Dynamic Microphones photographed in the studios of Glenn Glenn Sound, Hollywood, California. 
1971 Billboard International Directory of Recording Studios. 


For literature on E-V professional microphones, write: Se ® 
ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Dept. 911CR, 641 Cecil St., Buchanan, Michigan 49107 o (by [ bap sah 
In Europe: Electro-Voice, S.A., Lyss-Strasse 55, 2560 Nidau, Switzerland 


a GULTON subsidiary 


This past Spring, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission adopted a Notice 
of Inquiry and Proposed Rule Making, 
«« in an effort to ascertain current in- 
formation with respect to low power 
radiation devices and carrier-current 
systems which operate pursuant to Part 15 
of the Commission’s Rules.” 

A questionaire relating to carrier- 
current operations was sent out to the 
various stations in the country. The survey 
intended to discover various system’s 
radiated field strength, power output of the 


transmitters, means of distribution, and 
other pertinent data as related to the 
technical operation of a system. 

Other areas of the inquiry delved ints 
programming operations and financial 
matters of the stations. 

The complete text of the Notice was 
printed in the April issue of JCR, along 
with the concurring statement of Com- 
missioner Thomas Houser in which 
Commissioners Dean Burch, Chairman; 
Robett E. Lee, and Robert Wells joined. 
The dissenting opinion of Commissioner 


Nicholas Johnson was also printed in its 
entirety. 

Many stations responded to the 
questionnaire while others elected to 
ignore it. The following is the reply of KLC 


Radio, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, — 


Oregon. The reply is in the form of a two- 
part editorial presented over the air by 
Station Manager Thomas R. Spitz. 

The second reply is a letter to the 


FCC, written by George Schabes, General 


Manager of WCCR, City Collete of New 
York. 
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KLC RADIO— 
EDITORAL REPORT 


This is the first in a two-part editorial 
statement which this station feels com- 
pelled to make in response to a Notice of 
Inquiry and Proposed Rulemaking 
recently adopted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. In _ that 
statement the seven-man Commission 
indicated an interest in studying, and 
further regulating, the operations of 
campus radio stations such as this one. 

In an era of creeping federal influence 
such an inquiry is disturbing, for a review 
of broadcast law raises substantial doubt 
over the Commission’s legal authority to 
regulate these stations in the fashion it 
obviously contemplates and raises fur- 
ther questions over the Commission’s 
motives. 

Our listeners are perhaps unaware of the 
distinction, but college radio stations 
generally fall into two categories: 
Licensed AM or FM broadcasters who 
radiate a signal to their campus and the 
surrounding communities, and Unlicensed 


AM or FM carrier-current stations who 
use a closed-circuit system to radiate a 
signal directly into the electrical wiring of 
the collete buildings. Because these 
carrier-current stations ARE limited to 
their campuses and do NOT provide a 
signal to the general public, their 
operations have never been regulated by 
the FCC other than to assure that their 
limited use of channel space generated no 
interference to other broadcasters. 

And, therefore, the FCC’s only interest 
in these stations has always-consisted in 
establishing the maximum strength of the 
signal they could radiate without posing an 
interference hazard to other users of the 
radio spectrum. 

In contrast to this purely technical in- 
terest in college radio, the FCC’s recent 
notice, and the survey form which was 
sent to the college stations in response to 
it, deals with the program content of such 
stations in addition to the technical nature 
of their signal. 

The Commission has solicited data in- 
cluding a proportional breakdown of all 
station programming in categories such as 
news, campus affairs, public affairs, and 
music, information concerning station 
affiliation with either commercial, or 
collegiate, radio networks, coverage of 
political issues, editorial statements, 


commercial sales practices, and questions 
relating to station financial affairs. 

The Commission cites Section 301 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 as its 
authority for conducting this inquiry. In 
fact the relevant portion of this law reads: 

No person shall use or operate any ap- 
paratus for...the transmission of... 
signals by radio...within any State when 
the effects of such use extend beyond the 
borders of said State...except...with a_ 
license...granted under provisions of this 
Act. 


‘\ 
In the case of a carrier-current station 


such as KLC its signal can legally be 
radiated no further than 190 feet from all 
college buildings. Clearly, it is NOT 
radiating a signal with effects which ex- 
tend beyond the Oregon border. In the 
legal sense a carrier-current station 
cannot even be classified as ‘radio 
transmission’’. Rather it is a form of wired 
communication in which a signal is 
carried by lines rather than the at- 
mosphere. Clearly, carrier-current radio 
does NOT fall under the FCC’s licensing 
authority. 

What is the reason behind the Com- 
mission’s sudden interest in a 50-year old 
radio service such as carrier-current? In 


(Continued on page 10). 
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FCC DISPUTE 
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a blistering dissent to the action of the 
Commission majority, FCC Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson stated that he was 
unable to reassure students who are bound 
to wonder ‘‘whether the real motivation 
behind the Commission’s sudden interest 
in campus radio is related to a sudden 
desire to control a medium which is run by 
a generation of students who have become 
politically vocal, often in opposition to 
establishment wars and other values. Still 
quoting Commissioner Johnson...given 
recent cases of overzealous federal 
agencies gathering information on civilian 
activities I am most uphappy about the 
breath of this inquiry.” 

So is KLC Radio...And in Part Two of 
this editorial we shall set forth our in- 
terpretation of the Commission’s recent 
action and the legal foundation upon which 
it rests. 


Part 2 


In Part One of this statement KLC ex- 
pressed its concern over the Federal 
Communications Commission’s recent 
adoption of a Notice of Inquiry and 
Proposed Rulemaking. In that Notice the 
Commission stated its intent to solicit 
information concerning the programming 
of college radio stations and perhaps 
impose certain regulatory controls over 
these stations. 

Having reviewed the laws under which 
the FCC was created, it is our contention 
that Congress has not given the FCC the 
authority to regulate unlicensed carrier- 
current radio stations, such as this one, 
other than in the purely technical capacity 
of preventing signal interference. 

Along with out-voted FCC Com- 

missioner, Nicholas Johnson, KLC won- 
ders whether the FCC’s interest in college 
radio stems from the active political in- 
terest of college students and their use of 
radio to express their views. 
“One of the principal subjects of the 
FCC’s inquiry is college radio net- 
working—or the linking of one or more 
college stations for simultaneous tran- 
smission of centrally-produced programs. 
While few regular college radio networks 
exist, numerous ones sprang up during the 
moratorium of 1969 and the student strike 
of 1970. 


10° 


The FCC has set out to secure in- 
formation on college radio networks and 
has announced tentative plans to regulate 
their activities. 

Whether the program content of such 
networks is good or bad really isn’t the 
issue. What KLC questions is the FCC’s 
legal authority to regulate either these 
networks or the unlicensed carrier-current 
stations which form them. 

Here are the facts: 

Unlike over-the-air AM and FM stations 
carrier-current radio stations such as KLC 
are unlicensed broadcast services over 
Congress has NOT given the Commission 
authority. KLC uses intra-state telephone 
circuits regulated by the Oregon State 
Public Utilities Commission, rather 
than inter-state federally regulated AT&T 
circuits. In fact our telephone circuits are 
legally classified as “loudspeaker chan- 
nels” under both the FCC and PUC tarrifs. 
In contrast the circuits used by licensed 
stations are classified as ‘broadcast 
lines’’. Itis our contention that the Federal 
Communications Commission has NO 
authority over such wired carrier-current 
stations so long as they do not radiate 
beyond the limited distance which has 
been established as non-hazardous to other 
radio stations. 

With regard to interstate network ac- 
tivities, the FCC has NEVER at any time 
possessed the authority to regulate in- 
terstate broadcasting networks, including 
the commercial networks such as ABC, 
NBC and CBS. The FCC’s power has 
always been limited to regulating the 
networks by governing their affiliated 
stations. But since the Commission cannot 
legally regulate the stations which com- 
prise college networks, it seems to have 
ventured on a fishing expedition in search 
of control of the stations themselves. 

The Commission’s aughority to regulate 
broadcast communication was never 
granted because these mdeia are in- 
fluencial. Newspapers are powerful—and 
also free from any government regulation. 
The FCC was originally established to 
license stations, assign their frequencies 
and generally provide for the orderly use 
of the radio spectrum. Yet the Commission 
now proposes to further regulate college 
radio because ‘‘...the scope of carrier- 
current systems...has steadily in- 
creased...reflecting a growing interest in 
such systems as important com- 
‘munication vehicles.” To suggest that 
college stations require additional control 
because their influence is growing directly 
violates both the spirit and letter of 


Congressional legislation which created 
the FCC. 

KLC believes that unless, and until, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
receives Congressional authority to 
regulate the established commercial 
networks, it does not possess a mandate to 
regulate college radio networking. And we 
emphatically reject the suggestion that 
existing legislation confers upon the 
Commission the authority to review or 
regulate the program content of carrier- 
current radio stations. 

KLC wonders whether there is any 
possible connection between the Com- 
mission’s interest in college networking 
and development of such networks during 
the moratorium and Student Strike. And 
we are dismayed over the possible im- 
plications of the Commission’s suddenly 
zealous, and extremely broad, inquiry into 
college radio. 


We are forwarding a_ statement — 


reflecting this concern to the Federal 
Communications Commission, 
Washington, D.C., 20554. 

We invite those of you who share our 
anxiety to do the same. 


WCCR LETTER 


It was with great interest that I read 


your Notice of Inquiry and Proposed Rule — 


Making concerning carrier current and 
low power systems. I fully understand the 
concern over potential applications of low 
power broadcasting (such as coupling a 


carrier current system with a CATV — 


operation) which might violate the intent 


of part 15 of the Commission’s Rules. But — 


as a college broadcaster in a position of 
management, I fear the notice is an in- 
dication of a far deeper concern on the part 
of the commission, a concern based upon 
an unfamiliarity with the medium of 
college radio. 

College radio, as an institution of great 
value to campus and community, has long 
been an area of neglect. In an effort to 
bridge this unfortunate information gap, 
let me take this opportunity to familiarize 
the commission with WCCR, its operation 
and its aims. Hopefully, through a view of 
our system, a clearer picture can be 
rendered of college radio in general. 

In its sixteen year history, WCCR has 
maintained three major aims: to serve as 
a training ground and creative outlet for 
interested students, to keep the student 
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body entertained and informed, and to 
relate to the surrounding Harlem com- 
munity in a way that is beneficial and 
prestigous to both our organization and the 
college as a whole. 

It was clear at the outset that, since a 
college operation must have a large yearly 
personnel turnover, an effective set of 
training programs had to be established. 
We currently hold formal training sessions 
in the fields of announcing, engineering, 
and news reporting in addition to the more 
specialized areas of voice and diction, 

production techniques, and basic elec- 
tronics. Once ‘‘on the air” there are 
_humerous outlets for gaining: broadcast 
experience. The programming schedule 
||| features music shows appealing to a wide 
‘)\ variety of tastes, twelve newscasts daily 
and a daily 15-minute news wrap-up, and 
three hours per week of news and public 
| affairs oriented programming. Off the air, 
_ the student can become familiar with the 
|| technique of tape editing and can exercise 
|| his talents in the production of spot and 
|| promotional announcements for various 
non-profit organizations. Many of our 
| former staff members have graduated to 
|| Positions of impprtance in the world of 
| professional radio. 
| For the 21,000 City College students who 
| are, in effect, sheltered from the outside 
| for much of their school day, WCCR serves 
| as an information disseminating agent. 
| Utilizing the services of United Press 
International, we keep the students in- 
formed of national and_ international 
|, events while our own news staff covers 
| campus and local activities. Our publicity 
‘department keeps the student body aware 
| of cultural happenings in the city and on 
| campus. And, we must not deemphasize 
| the importance of musical entertainment 
| to the student that often seems _her- 
|'Mmetically sealed within the walls of 
,,academe. The campus radio station 
Telates directly and immediately to the 
|/meeds of the student body, while main- 
taining professional standards of quality 


With respect to the surrounding com- 
munity, we regularly conduct tours and 
discussion sessions with groups of neigh- 
borhood children, most of disadvantaged 
backgrounds. With respect to the broader 
New York City community, several local 
stations, such as WOR-FM and WNYE-FM 
recognizing the value and quality of our air 
product, have extended modest amounts of 
time, offering to give wider exposure to 
our efforts. In these ways, and in many 
others, WCCR has benefitted people 
outside of the campus and has admirably 
represented both the City College and the 
state of the art of college broadcasting. 

The success of WCCR and of other 
college stations is even more remarkable 
when one looks behind the scenes of the 
operation. For instance, WCCR is staffed 
by some 80 students, all non-salaried and 
each giving what time he can (sometimes 
as much as 50 hours per week). Funding is 
always a problem; without commercial 
revenue, relying entirely upon the 
inadequate funding of student govern- 
ment, it is often difficult to function as 
efficiently as one might hope. But despite 
this tremendous fiscal handicap, college 
radio is thriving. 

The management of a college station is 
an enormous responsibility. To ac- 
complish successfully the objectives I 
have outlined, while retaining control over 
business and personnel situations within a 
university framework, mature, intelligent, 
student leadership must be supplied. In 
addition to student leadership, there must 
be administrative supervision as well. I 
feel that WCCR’s success as a limited 
range broadcast facility, its close ties with 
both students and administration, and its 
sense of responsibility and commitment 
are representative of college stations 
throughout the nation. 

It is my profoundest hope that the 
commission’s Notice of Inquiry and 
Proposed Rule Making ‘is merely an effort 


to secure information about low power 


systems in order to prevent the 
unrestricted expansion of college radio 
and not a portent of future action which 
might cripple this vital institution and 
terminate its history of decades of 
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valuable service. 
Thank you for your time and con- 
sideration. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE SCHABES 
General Manager, WCCR 
MERREARARRAT ATT LAVA ALSO NTERUAD RCNA AO0OUAOESONOU SOS OEREEY 
JCR welcomes other view points and 
opinions concerning this matter. Selected 
views will be printed as space permits. 


THE PERSUASIVE 
DOCUMENT 
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deliberately into a pattern of emotional 
presentation so that the audience motives 
will be aroused and their reactions given 
explicit direction.Suspense and conflict are 
added to the script when the central 
thought comes into conflict with an- 
tagonistic thoughts. The resultant drama 
demands the listeners’ attention. 

Even the use of the narrator can be 
persuasively arranged. Most documen- 
taries present a central thought by 
speaking directly to the viewer through a 
narrator. He can stress the idea, he can 
connect the episodes, he can interpret 
facts. Proper scripting means juxtaposing 
the narrator’s remarks to actuality or 
expert testimony or biased comment 
and,or, opinion to heighten interest. This 
especially is true if the narrator is made to 
appear to be concerned in an intimate 
way. 

Finally, and very importantly, proper 
scripting means the program must have as 
its purpose to comment upon a socially 
significant problem. The persuasive 
documentary is interpretative in nature, 
not of the basic facts, but with inferences 
drawn from the facts. Scripts must jux- 
tapose central ideas against problems, 
with the purpose of illuminating a solution 
to the problems. When the non-persuasive 
documentary may have as legitimate ends 
insights, deeper understandings, or rlew 
slants on the original problem, the per- 
suasive documentary’s main purpose 
must be to comment upon the problem and 
present a solution. It is not enough to 
clarify the issue or inform the audience! 
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Ludwell Sibley 
Engineering Editor 


Welcome!....And Other Items— 

College radio is back on the air for 
another year. Hopefully the initial push to 
get the studio gear and transmitters back 
into operation at your station is now over, 
and the new control board operators are 
trained. This is a good opportunity to 
welcome newcomers to the college radio 
engineering fraternity, whether just en- 
tering school or simply trying out a new 
activity. Working in this field is a highly 
rewarding way to pick up new experience. 
There’s still a little romance in putting a 
transmitter on the air or making a master 
tape. At the same time, there are dangers 
of lost grade points and academic disaster 
if radio captures too much of one’s time! 


The IBS engineering program for the 
year is taking shape. It is primarily 
oriented toward the student-managed 
station, with special emphasis on carrier- 
current engineering bacause this is the 
area of greatest interest. FM stations are 
in a relatively good position because their 
technical practices are directly adaptable 
from commercial FM. The 1971 issue of 
Carrier-Current System Design is 
available from Member Services or 
Engineering in case your station doesn’t 
have one already. Updating of the 
engineering section of the Master Hand- 
book will take place, continuing the work 
begun by George Eustis in 1963-68. 

At the same time, all these activities will 
be much more effective if individual 
stations contribute. Any kind of feedback 
is valuable: suggestions, questions, 
problems, and even complete articles for 
the Journal of College Radio. There is need 
for reports of technical discoveries made 
by individual stations—if yours has found 
a solution to a technical problem, the 
chances are that it will be useful on other 
campuses. IBS has always been basically 
a membership cooperative in this respect. 
The address to contact is Box 2010, 
Stanford CA 94305 (415-321-2468 evenings). 


A new plan for IBS Engineering is to 
‘maintain a file of technical information on 
broadcast equipment, particularly the old- 
er items whose literature is hard to get. 
Contributions—either the manuals 
themselves or Xerox copies—will be ap- 
preciated. Material is presently available 
for the following equipment (basic 
schematics only, unless indicated by bold 
type : 

RCA BA-6A Limiter 

RCA MI-11301-B Power supply 
(For 76-B Console) 

Gates MO-4072 Recorder Switching 
Panel 

Gates 52-CS Studioette 

Gates SA-38A Limiter 

Gates SA-118 Line Equalizer 
Gates SA-134 Amplifier 

Gates CB-65 Remote Amplifier 
Magnecord PT63-AHX Tape 
Transport 

Magnecord PT63-JX Amplifier 
(military) AN-TNH-2A Tape 
Recorder 

Wollensak T-1500 Tape Recorder 
Uher 4000 Report-L Tape Recorder 
(military) AM-864-U Limiter 


In case individual stations don’t have 
‘full files of the Journal of College Radio 
collections of engineering articles from the 
1965-1971 issues are now available from 
Engineering. One covers sudio, one 
carrier-current, and one miscellaneous 
topics. They are avilable to IBS member 
stations on request. Please specify the 
one(s) that you need. 


To focus more fully on current technical — 
problems, an all-engineering conference is 
scheduled for the San Francisco Bay area 
for Saturday, 16 October. We expect to 
have some highly experienced people in 

. attendance, so all can benefit. All Western 

Region stations will receive an- 
‘nouncements of the time, location, and 
program. 

We are interested in finding out if 
carrier-current stations need a source of 
ferrite toroid cores suitable for use in the 
braodcast band. Cores of unspecified 
material are advertised in such amateur 
magazines as CQ and QST. These may or 
may not be of the right composition to be 
efficient in the carrier-current frequency 
range. Others, of known material, appear 

in the Harrison Electronics industrial 
catalog. If it would be helpful, IBS could 
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way that dollar for dollar you can’t find a better buy in 
quality broadcast products. From a complete station- 
transmitter package to a microphone for your production 
studio, SPARTA can fill your requirements faster, easier, 
and less costly than ever before!! 


Call, write, or wire us today and we'll send you colorful 
brochures showing our complete line of transmitters and 
antennas, automation, and studio equipment. Let us help 
you plan your next equipment purchase using our 100% 
financing plan. SPARTA HAS EVERYTHING!!! 


SPARTA ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 


5851 FLORIN-PERKINS ROAD SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 95828 (916) 383-5353 


14616 


SOUTHLAWN LANE, ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 20850 (301) 42-2920 


A DIVISION OF COMPUTER EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING 
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buy a hundred or so cores to get the 
quantity price break and pass them on to 
member stations at cost, roughly $1.60 
apiece. If your station is interested, let us 
know. 


The discussion in the December 1970 
engineering column on FCC operator 
licenses states that a First Class ticket is 
necessary to work on a 10-watt Class D 
transmitter. This information is in error: a 
Second Phone will suffice. See Section 
63.00R of the Master Handbook for further 
details. 


A California high school group seeking to 
build an FM station is asking for donations 
of all types of equipment. Anyone with 
spare gear to contribute can contact Steve 
Sampayan, Associated Student Body, 
North Salinas High School, 55 Kip Drive, 
Salinas CA 93901. 
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delay machines), bulk tape, tape-tags 
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ANY ASSORTMENT—NO MINIMUM ORDER 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


A Filmways Company 
8810 Brookville Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Last year we talked about the scarcity of 
modulator tubes for the obsolete General 
Electric Phasitron FM exciter. There are 
still a few of these units in college radio 
hands, but spares are getting harder to 
find. The Phasitron tube cost between $200 
and $300 even when it was readily ob- 
tainable. We now know of two stations 
interested in finding spares. If your station 
has an extra tube, or needs one, please 
contact us. We’ll try to get the ‘‘haves’’ in 
contact with the ‘‘have-nots’’. 

It appears that the estimated loss values 
for RG-174 given in Carrier-Current 
System Design were rather optimistic, 
being 0.59 dB per hundred feet at 500 kHz 
and 0.78 dB at 1000 kHz. Based on later 
information, more accurate values would 
be 1.5 and 1.9 dB respectively. Losses this 
high would take RG-174 out of the ‘‘useful”’ 
class except for very minor lengths. Its 
mechanical frailty made it rather 
doubious anyway. 

Station Security 

In student-run stations the responsibility 
for keeping the station secure from in- 
truders falls upon the engineering 
department. This is fairly natural because 
most of the mechanical talent is con- 
centrated in the engineering staff. 

Collete stations are generally located in 
older quarters where the lock system was 
adequate for its original use. But the radio 
operation introduces a full collection of 
tape recorders, tools, records, and tapes— 
all high pilferage items—which the 
original locks cannot protect adequately. 
Stations in old or new buildings have had 
fears of being ‘‘liberated’’ during 
demonstrations. FM licensees in par- 
ticular have a strong interest in controlling 
access to the premises. 

Some existing lock arrangements are 
good only for keeping the honest people; 
anyone with a bit of deviouisness can get 
right in. Certain older locks are a pushover 
for a little manipulation with a piece of 
wire or plastic. A generally attainable goal 
is to keep out the semiskilJled burglar or 
campus lock enthusiast, and to slow 
down the real professional. 

The effectiveness of the locks them- 
selves is highly variable. The key-in-the- 
know type isn’t good for much if it lacks a 
trigger bolt, the small secondary bolt 
which prevents opening with a piece of 
plastic, or if the door jamb is so loose that 
the trigger bolt can’d to its job. Nor do the 
usual locks withstand brute physical 
assault: break the knob off and the door 
can be opened. Most ordinary locks with 
their short bolts don’t extend far enough 


into the door jamb to resist a pry attack. 
‘‘Heavy-duty’”’ versions of key-in-the-knob 
locks are only somewhat better. 

Considerable extra security is available 
by changing to a ‘‘mortise’’ lock—a lock 
cylinder a few inches above the knob. It 
inserts a really heavy bolt a good distance 
(up to an inch) into the door jamb. These 
are areal improvement, but will require a 
continuing reminder campaign to get 
people to lock the door fully with the key 
rather than with just the knob lock. 
Another possibility is to add a secondary 
lock of the vertical-bolt type elsewhere on 
the door. These are quite secure against 
the usual problem of physical assault, if 
not against picking, but getting the station 
staff to use both keys will be a problem. 

Fancy locks are no protection if the door 
itself isn’t secure—if it’s the weak hollow- 
core type, or if the jamb is weak or 
springy. Exposed hinge pins are a real 
risk. Certain ingenious tricks involving 
hidden setscrews covered with thick paint 
will help them. The rear doors to the 
station are at least as critical to protect as 
the front. Outside doorways need fulltime 
illumination at night. 

Lockpicking is .a glamorous but 
relatively minor threat. Four-pin padlocks 
are trivial to pick; five-, six-, and seven- 
pin locks are progressively more difficult 
but not insurmountable to a skilled pick 
artist. The mastering arrangements 
common in building complexes (individual 
room key—floor master—building 
master—grand master) compromise 
security by making all the locks more 
pickable. Because of this FM transmitter 
rooms and control locations should be 
rekeyed so that only an individual room 
key and the grand master can open them. 

Depending on the degree of closeness © 
within the staff, security measures may be 
worth while within the station. Com- 
bination padlocks aren’t very effective. 
The combination gets passed around in no 
time and becomes common knowledge. 
Keyed padlocks are a better idea. One 
station controls access with seven-pin 
padlocks that take the same blank as the 
door locks, and a complex mastering plan. 
The keys are stamped “DO NOT 
DUPLICATE”’, are on a hard-to-get blank, 
and are individually signed out with a cash 
deposit. This takes a fair amount of ad- 
ministrative effort, but the same station 
had previously lost $2,500 worth of 
recorders in three burglaries. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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McCLOSKEY REPORT 


(Continued from page 3) 


Exact wording has not been drawn up, 
but the proposed intention is to impose 
these rules on interconnected carrier 


current systems. 


As this is written, the commission had 
not released details of the response to the 
survey or other comments and material 
filed with the commission in relation to the 
proposal. 

A number of developments brought the 
carrier current stations back to the at- 
tention of the Commission, which has not 
proposed any new rules for their operation 
since 1964. 


BACKGROUND 


In October of 1969, WJC at Juniata 
College requested permission to allow a 
CATV system to pick up their signal and 
distribute it off campus to the general 


| public. Ina letter to WJC, the commission 
| imposed requirements similar to those 


they now might place on all carrier 
current stations. 

WF'IB, at the University of Cincinnati, 
also in October of 1969, proposed feeding 
its signal to other college radio systems 
around the country, establishing, in effect, 
a network. 


DISSENT 


In a sharply worded dissent, Com- 
missioner Nicholas Johnson questioned 
what he called ‘“‘the launching of this 
general investigation of student-operated 
campus carrier radio stations.”’ 

He wondered out loud if the search for 
information was not sparked by reports of 
various college networks spawned to 
report on various anti-war protest actions. 

There was also a report in one of the 
Sunday supplements which explained how 
carrier current radio was being set up in 
the ghettos of some larege cities and used 
as a guerilla underground radio. 

This, of course, is workable as is the set 
up at the airport in Los Angeles. Drivers 
entering the traffic mess at the airport will 
be able to set their car radios to an AM 
frequency being used by the airport 


METROTECH 
PROFESSIONAL 
RECORDERS 


Meets or exceeds all NAB specifications, and offers 
substantial savings in either mono or stereo models. ea 
Metrotech Recorders, Reproducers and Loggers — in 

* networks and major stations everywhere. Write for 


complete information. 


®Metrotech 


670 National Avenue 
Mountain View, California 94040 
A Division Of Dictaphone 
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authorities to broadcast constant traffic 
reports. 


As is the case with most carrier current 
operations, these broadcasts would be 
heard only on radios within the confines of 
the property, in this case, the airport. 


COMMENTS 


As the effort toward rule making con- 
tinues, all college braodcasters should 
make use of the opportunity to file com- 
ments with the Commission. For those 
using the college station as a training 
ground for future professional broadcast 
employment, this is an excellent op- 
portunity to learn about the workings of 
the processes used by the FCC in their 
dealings with stations. 


tS 


ANNOUNCER Jon Pray in production room. 


Mark Radtke 
KCSU-FM 
Colorado State University 


The action is on campus—and college 
radio wants to be heard as the voice of 
college action. Colorado’s largest radio 


facility, KCSU-FM at Colorado State. 


University, discovered how to capture a 
piece of the market through their own 
brand of block programming. 

After a previously uncessful attempt at 
beginning a campus radio station at CSU, 
a few interested engineering students 
revived the idea and in 1960 set out with an 
original allotment of $1,000 to put KCSU on 
the air. The dream was realized in 1964 
when the station signed on for the first 
time. The station was first powered by a 
used Gates 250 watt transmitter and a 
Gates control board. 

Funds for improvements were slow in 
coming in those first two years of 
operation. The station, being student 
owned and operated, had to go to the 
student government Board of Com- 
munications for money. KCSU showed 
determination along with potential which 
impressed the Board. In late 1967 the 
Board approved $15,000 in capital im- 
provement expenditures, resulting in a 
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concentration of some of the finest radio 
broadcast and recording equipment in 
Colorado. This, and subsequent ap- 
propriations, led the station to jump to 
2,100 watts and to install a Gates 
‘“‘President’’ console, among other pieces 
of equipment. 

The station has now reached a point of 
continuity which makes it a dependable 
sound and an able competitor for a share 
of the Fort Collins listening market. 

According to a survey conducted last 
spring, KCSU could claim only an average 
of seven per cent of the student listeners. 
Bud Elliot, former General Manager, 
began the search to find out why KCSU 
was turning people off. A long look was 
taken at the programming format used 
last year. It was spot programming with a 
half hour of music wedged in between 
educational shows. Elliot conferred with 
Program Director Mark Olson and called 
for suggestions from the staff. After 
kicking the idea around for much of the 
summer, Elliot and Olson decided to hit 
the listeners with a new sound for KCSU in 
the fall. 

Consideration was given to the facts that 
the community and the university demand 
in-depth reporting of local events, such as 
speakers (of which the university serves 


NEWSCASTER Dick Bostrom reading news in news 
booth. 


BLOCK PROGRAMMING WORKS 


as a horn of plenty), news events, CSU 
sports events, community affairs, along 
with the best in educational and in- 
formational broadcasting. The music 
would also have to be altered to meet the 
needs of the widely varied audience of 
university students and young adults in 
Fort Collins and Northern Colorado. 

The following formula was devised for 
this fall’s format. KCSU was to follow a 
modified style of block programming, 
tailored to fit its listening public. It was 
also decided to embark on an ambitious 
public relations campaign—but first 
things first. 

KCSU has an eighteen hour broadcast 
day, from seven in the morning to one at 
night. The day was split into five ‘“‘blocks’”’. 
The first block starts the day with music, 
as the program planners felt music was 
the best way to capture listeners in the 
morning yet hold them throughout the day. 
Contemporary tempo is used that is 
broken only by Al Capp’s comment and 
Coffee Conversation, a daily half hour 
interview program in which station per- 
sonnel are joined by a guest of interest 
from either the community or the campus. 

The early afternoon segment was chosen 
to contain educational materials aimed at 
the area public schools. The National 
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NEWS DIRECTOR Jim Skinner compiling news round- 


up. 


Educational Radio Network, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp., Chevron Oil, and 
many others’ provide’ excellent 
| programming for this slot. Outstanding 
' Figures in World History, Exploration of 
' the Earth, The American Heritage Series. 
Aspects of Canada along with lighter 
programs such as the RUm Runners and 
the BBC’s Goon Show combine to be not 
only educational to schoolchildren, but 
also entertaining. 

The late afternoon block which runs 
from roughly 2:30 to 5:00, picks up the 
music tempo slightly with the introduction 
of some lighter rock and jazz. Top 40 and 
some contemporary still dominate the 
turntables, however. This hits everything 
from Sergio Mendes to the Paul Horn 


Quintet, Gordon Lightfoot and the Car- 
penters to Bread. This is broken by the 5 
o’clock news roundup, the news depart- 


» ments half hour flagship, which introduces 


the early evening segment. 
This block focuses upon educational and 
informational material aimed at the 


_ University student, faculty and the 


community. Here is where internally 
produced documentaries are aired. An 
' example is Project Understanding: A 


Look at the Black Student Alliance. This 
series looks at a timely and relevant 


subject facing everyone in our community. 
In this segment the station also airs such 
canned material as Sexuality; A Search 
for Perspective, Urban Confrontation, 
Gangbusters, The Eisenhower Years and 
Soundstage 90. 


The college audience is basically a night 
time audience, so KCSU caters to the 
musical tastes of the college students 
during the musical wrap-up segment, 
which runs from roughly 8 to 1 a.m. The 
music in the late evening is as varied as 
the audience it serves. The sounds range 
from Top 40 to Jazz to Folk to Un- 
derground. Santana blends surprisingly 
well with Baez, and Miles Davis with 
Grand Funk. The music mix seems to be 
working well as announcers were asked to 
record the number of requests they 
received during a two week period last 
fall, and the final tally showed requests 
running an average of 10 to 1 over last 
spring. 

Along with the programming changes, 
an ambitious public relations program 
was started. The first move in the cam- 
paign was the issuing of an attractive 
programming guide which lists not only 
what is on when, but also a summary of the 
show to be aired on a specific date. The 
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GENERAL MANAGER Mark Radtke doing board shift. 


FOR EDUCATIONAL FM 


station also printed bold posters which 
proclaim the station’s role in serving the 
community with the best coverage in news 
(which is a whole different story), sports, 
educational programming as well as the 
best in music. These things along with 
many tours of the studios and regular PR 
letters promoting upcoming worthwhile 
shows to local print media and the CSU 
Office of Information and Public Services. 

Together the efforts in programming as 
well as public relations have built KCSU 
into a respected contender for the Nor- 
thern Colorado listener. In a survey just 
completed this fall KCSU jumped to an 
average of 15 per cent of the total radio 
audience. Outstanding for a college 
educational station? You bet! The survey 
shows that out of 100 polled 53 listen to 
KCSU sometime during the week with an 
average of 30 minutes per day. 

In this market block programming gives 
the listener what he wants and when he 
wants it. Educational and informational 
programming that is_ interesting, 
stimulating, and informative is provided. 
KCSU has also had success with its music 
mix which is refreshing not repititious. 
This can be matched by no other station in 
the area giving KCSU the unique sound 
which can draw a larger audience. 
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BEGINNINGS-COLOR MY WORLD 
DRAGGIN’ THE LINE 

DON’T PULL YOUR LOVE 

IF YOU REALLY LOVE ME 

| JUST WANT TO CELEBRATE 

| WOKE UP IN LOVE THIS MORNING 
LIAR 

LOVE THE ONE YOU'RE WITH 
MERCY, MERCY ME 

MIGHTY CLOUDS OF JOY 

MR. BIG STUFF 

NEVER ENDING SONG OF LOVE 
RAIN DANCE 

RIDERS ON THE STORM 

RINGS 

SINGS 

SMILING FACES SOMETIMES 
SOONER ORLATER 

TAKE ME HOME, COUNTRY ROADS 
YOU’VE GOT AGOOD FRIEND 


ARETHA LIVE AT FILLMORE WEST 
BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS 

CLOSE TO YOU 

CARPENTERS 

TAPESTRY 

EPIC 

CHICAGO, ILL 

FOUR WAY STREET 

TARKUS 

BEST OF THE GUESS WHO 

LIVE AT CARNEGIE HALL 

MUD SLIDE SLIM AND THE BLUE HORIZON 
JESUS CHRIST, SUPERSTAR 
MAMMA 

RAM 

INDIAN RESERVATION 

STICKY FINGERS 

STEVEN STILLS II 

WHO’S NEXT 

YES ALBUM 


CHICAGO 
TOMMY JAMES 
HAMILTON, FRANK & REYNOLDS 
STEVIE WONDER 
RARE EARTH 
PARTIDGE FAMILY 
THREE DOG NIGHT 
ISLEY BROTHERS 
MARVIN GAYE 
B. J. THOMAS 
JEAN KNIGHT 
DELANEY & BONNIE & FRIENDS 
GUESS WHO 
DOORS 
CYMARRON 
FIVE MAN ELECTRICAL BAND 
UNDISPUTED TRUTH 
GRASS ROOTS 
JOHN DENVER 
JAMES TAYLOR 


ARETHA FRANKLIN 
BS&T 
BURT BACHARACH 
CARPENTERS 
CAROLE KING 
CHASE 
CHICAGO 
CROSBY, STILLS, NASH & YOUNG 
EMERSON, LAKE & PALMER 
GUESS WHO 
IKE & TINA TURNER 
JAMES TAYLOR 
VARIOUS ARTISTS 
BREAD 
PAUL & LINDA McCARTNEY 
RAIDERS 
ROLLING STONES 
STEVEN STILLS 
WHO 
YES 
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COLUMBIA 
ROULETTE 
DUNHILL 
TAMIA 
MOTOWN 
BELL 
DUNHILL 
BUDDAH 
MOTOWN 
SCEPTER 
STAX 

ATCO 

RCA 
ELEKTRA 
ENTRANCE 
MGM 
MOTOWN 
DUNHILL 
RCA 
WARNER BROS. 


ATLANTIC 
COLUMBIA 
A&M 
A&M 

A&M . 
CBS 
COLUMBIA 
ATLANTIC 
COTILLION 
RCA 
UNITED ARTISTS 
WARNER BRO. 
DECCA 
ELEKTRA 
APPLE 
COLUMBIA 
ROLLING STONES 
ATLANTIC 
DECCA 
ATLANTIC 


~<a Nite ci ela danny Si 


The Sloody Blues 


FIRE BALL 
(Deep Purple) 


sound. 


FUNKADELIC 
(Maggot Brain) 


deminsion in your mind. 


Other 
New 
Releases 


every dood boy deserves Tavaar 


McGuinness Flint 


The Association 


THE MOODY BLUES 


- (Every Good Boy Deserves Favor) 


The Album cover tells the story of the 
content. The unnatural scene combined 


with the far reaching sound of the Moody 


blues makes this one of the groups best yet. 


This. Album will get anyone up for a 
heavyrock sound. The powerful drive of the 
fireballs provides a deep and far reaching 


ORPHEUS 
(Bell Bell) 
This easy rock is proof of the natural 


- success that is in store for this group. The 


easy moving sound provides easy listening 
with a heart of soul. 


This is the hard rock of hard rock. The 
psychedelic sound has soul that would rock 
any listener. This Album provides a new 
deminsion in sound and will open a new 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, RUTHY BABY 
Capitol 


STOP YOUR MOTOR 
Warner Bros. 


ONE WORLD 


Rare Earth Rare Earth 
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It has been over a dozen years since the 
formation of the ‘‘Blue Velvet.’’. The 


members, now the CCR, have come a long 
way and from a look at past success will 
continue to succeed. The year 1967 was 
important to the music world and the 
month of December was important to four 
young musicians. This was the birth of the 
Creedence Clearwater Revival. Founded 
by John Fogerty, the CCR has reworked 
the entire music structure. They produced 
their first album in January of 1969. This 
earned them a gold record with sales in 
excess of one million. ‘‘Proud Mary’’ and 
“Born on a Bayou” brought in the first 
gold single followed in April by ‘“‘Bad Moon 
Rising.” By the end of 1969 CCR had 
earned four gold singles and three 
platinum album awards. 

By January of 1970 CCR had the fifth 
gold single in their pocket and were 
packing their bags for their first European 
tour. At the end of 1970 CCR had increased 
their gold supply from four to seven gold 
singles. Their list of awards seems almost 
endless. 

Every break possible was presented to 
this group until February of 1971. Tom 
Fogerty left and hit the road in hopes of 
making it on his own. John, Stu and Doug 
did not want to take the solo route and did 
not want to join a new group so they 
carried on in the CCR tradition. With sales 
hitting the 100 million mark the effect of 
Tom’s absence seems to be affecting the 
group as much as a broken guitar pick. 

In July of this year CCR left for another 
major U.S. tour. The single ‘“‘Sweet Hitch- 
Hitcher’’ which was released late in July 
has already reached the top 20 spot on all 
of the charts and has promised to produce 
the 9th gold single for this outstanding 


group. 
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CCA 
mini- 
automation 


THE WLTI EXPERIENCE ~ 


Martin A. Patt 
Assistant Professor 
Lowell Technological Institute 


Mr. Patt is an assistant professor in the 
Dept. of Electrical Enginnering at the 
Lowell Technological Institute and of- 
ficially responsible for the operation of 
WLTI(FM). Born in Medford, 
Massachusetts, Prof. Patt did his un- 
dergraduate work at Northeastern 
University and his graduate work at the 


Now broadcasters can automate on a 
partial or full time basis for a modest 
initial investment. Can be expanded 


to meet majority of applications. 
CC. ELECTRONICS 
2 CORPORATION 


716 JERSEY AVE., GLOUCESTER CITY, 
N. J. 08030 e Phone: (609) 456-1716 


WORLD’S LARGEST 


INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTURER 


* AM TRANSMITTERS 
& FM TRANSMITTERS 
* AUDIO CONSOLES 
* TURNTABLES 

* TONE ARMS 


* ACCESSORY STUDIO 
& TRANSMITTER 
PRODUCTS 


Main Office 
CC, ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 


.716 Jersey Avenue, Gloucester City, 
New Jersey 08030 * (609) 456-1716 


Subsidiaries 


QRK / REK-0O-KUT 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Martin A. Patt 


WLTI(FM) is a noncommercial, 
educational radio station located on the 
campus of the Lowell Technological In- 
stitute in Lowell, Massachusetts. These 
days we call ourself a public broadcast 
facility even though we are not quite 
certain just what the phrase public 
broadcast implies. 

It seems rather strange to be making a 
statement of this sort, for only a year ago, 
WLTI had very little interest in involving 
itself in community affairs. Nevertheless, 
much has happened in the past year. To be 
sure, it has been a difficult transition 
period for everybody concerned. Just a 
year ago, WLTI was typical of many FM 
college radio stations. It operated on a 
power of 10 watts with an omnidirectional 
antenna. Its signal reached out ten miles in 
any direction with a potential audience of 
over 100,000 people. 

Like most other FM college radio 
stations, WLTI began as a carrier current 
operation, servicing the college dor- 
matories. Through the hard work of many 
individuals, most of whom were students, 
an FM transmitter was put together and a 
station license was sought. The switch 
from carrier current to FM broadcast 
produced little change in method of 
operation, other than to spur the interest of 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
has recently published a textbook on 
Probability Theory for engineers. 


many who otherwise would not have 
participated. Fortunately, some of those 
who were attracted to the FM facility were 
rather talented, both as announcers and as 
technicians. Without these few people with 
both talent and imagination, further 
progress and development of the facility 
never would have occured, but that is 
another story. 

Progress did occur, and WLTI soon 
found itself with a brand new suite of 
studios in a new library building. In an- 
ticipation of this development, a con- 
struction permit was obtained to increase 
power to a kilowatt, stereo. Yes, progress 
did occur, but not without problems. 
Suddenly, a few people began to ask: 
‘What are we to do with this new quarter 
of a million dollar facility? Are we to 
continue to operate it for the training of 
air-personnel and the entertainment of the 
students? How might the facility best be 
used?’’ 

To find answers to these questions, a 
rather old-fashioned learning technique 
was used. A course was offered on the 
campus of Lowell Tech. It was offered for 
three credits in the second semester of the 
past school year. Its sole purpose was to 
undercover the answers to a few 
philosophical questions connected with the © 
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' lecturers. 


I for that matter, 
'. medium, has a fundamental responsibility 


operation of a licensed educational 
broadcast facility. 

Since Lowell Tech is situated within the 
Greater Boston radio market, a very 
straightforward technique could be 
adopted for finding these answers. Key 
personnel from a wide assortment of 
stations were invited to appear as guest 
News directors, program 
directors, vice presidents, and disc 
jockeys came to talk. The atmosphere was 
always rather informal and pleasant 
Commercial AM, F'M, TV, and educational 
stations were represented. A few com- 
munity leaders participated as well. 

It is interesting to note that the class was 
given essentially the same message by 
each guest, but from different points of 
view. We were told that a radio station, 


any communications 


_ toserve the community in which it resides. 


|| Setting aside for a moment the special 
|| case of a college station in a true college 
|| town, it appears that many FM college 
|| radio stations which program primarily 


for the students of the college are not 
properly fulfilling their intended mission. 
At WLTI a broader defination of com- 
munity was selected. We chose to define 
our community as the City of Lowell and 
the surrounding towns. 

This was not an easy decision to make, 


and it was particularly disturbing to many 


who discovered that the work involved in 


|| programming for the larger community is 
considerable. It 
|| program for people like oneself than to 
|| program for listeners in a different age 
'| group with different interests. Never- 
|| theless the decision was made, and the 
program manager (a student) made a 
| start 
| programming. He did not find it easy to 
| change a group of forty high-spirited in- 
| dividuals who, for the past few years, have 
| been learning to program in a more 
| limited way. 


is always easier to 


toward broad community 


The change had to be small at first. To 
achieve a new direction, a children’s 


| program was originated. This program 


ran daily for one hour between 10 A.M. and 
11 A.M. A telephone-talk show directed to 
housewives was run in the late morning 
from 11 A.M. to Noon. The usual subjects 


|) of conversation turned out to be gardening, 


cooking, and local gossip. 
Middle of the road music and light rock 
occupied the early afternoon hours, 


| followed by an hour of classical music 
‘/early in the evening (6 to 7 P.M.). 
| Educational tapes were always played 
|’ twice a day (1 to 2 P.M. and 5 to 6 P.M.). 


Often these tapes were produced by WLTI 
staff. If original material was not 
available, NAEB tapes were used. The 
evening hours were given over to rock 
music. Occasionally a special production 
such as an interview show, sporting event, 
ect. would be broadcast in the evening. 
WLTI has taken the first step toward 
community involvement, and a com- 
munity image is slowly being created. It is 
our hope that in a few years we will have 
drawn a sufficiently large audience to 


enable us to effectively deal with some 


the 


rather pressing social and environmental 
problems. We know that image-building is 
a slow process. It will take years before 
the local listening community will identify 
with our station. 

Nevertheless, we call WLTI a public 
broadcast station. This is not for what little 
we are doing. Rather, it is because of the 
direction that we have taken. We had to 
make a choice; to entertain the dor- 
matories, or to begin to do something 
about some rather pressing social issues. 
We chose the latter. 


mecmartin 


consoles 


MONAURAL 
B- 801 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS CONTACT McMARTIN TODAY 


STEREO 
$2,350|B-802 $3,200/B-803 $2,650 


DUAL CHANNEL 


(402) 342-2753 


MCMartin 


605 north thirteenth street -omaha, nebraska -68102 
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College Students Program for Commercial Station 


By Lynne S. Gross 


The students of the Long Beach City 
College radio-TV classes recently aired 
eighteen fifteen-minute programs over 
KFOX, a local country-western station. 
The programs served a three-fold purpose. 
They were good experience and air credit 
for the students, they served as public 
relations for the college, and they helped 
fulfill KFOX’s public service respon- 
sibilities. 

Each radio production student was 
assigned to produce a program dealing 
with some aspect of the college. Some of 
the subjects selected were the forensics 


program, the speed reading program, the 
college recreation association, the 
minority group relations classes, and the 
learning center. 

The radio students contacted faculty 
members and or, students involved with 
the activity and put together the fifteen- 
minute programs. In most instances they 
involved a combination of remote material 
and in-studio recording. 

There was a great deal of learning in- 
volved in producing these programs. Some 
students tried to make their programs too 
elaborate by involving too many people. 
They then had difficulty assembling 
everyone to do the taping. 


Others produced for themselves gigantic 
editing jobs with consumed time far 
beyond that usually required for a class. In 
the process they developed many of their 
own tricks for recording material so it 
could be edited quickly. 

Others ran upon undynamic talent and 
had to do some post production and edit it 
in to pep up the show. 

Many had variances in recording levels 
which they had to adjust when making the 
final master tape. 

The programs, overall, reflected well on 
the college and enabled people in the 
community to learn more about the 
programs at their local college. 


POMETYOQOUOQEEOQEVOAEOTOOD TE CTTEE DUCTED 


SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE 
STATION MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 6) 


does the chief engineer win? While the 
chief engineer may know the good and bad 
points of each console under consideration, 
the non-technical management” may not 
like certain consoles because ‘‘it doesn’t 
look nice,”’ ‘‘no one likes the district sales 
manager,” ‘‘their company took us out to 
lunch,” or, the worse remark, ‘‘I don’t like 
- ’sconsole. I don’t know why, I just don’t 
like it.” 

How many times is the news director 
under the program director? Too many 
times! What happens is the news director 
wants to present an indepth news show and 
the program director doesn’t want it or 
doesn’t like the idea? Most of the time both 
the news director and the program 
director argue it out and then, when no 
settlement is reached, both run to the 
station manager, and someone will be 


QRK AUDIO 


QRK-8 — 8 CHANNEL MONO” 
QRK-8S — 8 CHANNEL STEREO 


@) (K) ELECTRONIC 1568 NorTH ae VISTA 
PRODUCTS Inc. Phone: (209) 251-4213 
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$1695 
$2495 


most upset. Under my proposed set-up the 
program director and news director will 
have the same relative power. Both would 
be able to talk-over their problem with 
others on the executive management level 
and get different opinions. One answer to 
such a disagreement between the program 
director and the news director is to 
establish a procedure that any special 
event shows which the news director wants 
aired, must be aired, with the actual 
programming of the show by the program 
director. Why should the program director 
be in the position of deciding what is 
newsworthy? Also, I’m sure many stations 
have their own policy in this matter which 
meets their needs just as well, if not better. 
The above is a suggestion that has worked 
well in a number of stations. 

The person who has the most to do with 
the day to day operation of the station is 
the program director. It is only right 
therefore that day to day operations be 


QRK-5/5S Prewired Systems 
MONO $1995 _ STEREO $2995 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 93703 


placed under him, such as continuity 
director, record librarian, in addition to 
other daily activities which require special 
personnel. The sports director, according 
to my diagram, is under both the program 
director and the news director because 
many of his operations fall into both 
programming and news. 


Sales managers too often are under the 


programming departments which makes 
for sales fitting into the slot that 
programming has provided. Rather, under 
my diagram, sales is under the station 
manager so that the sales manager, in 
conjunction with the business manager, 
can plan effectively. What happens if more 
revenue is needed? If sales were under the 
programming department, higher rates 
would probably be the answer. But, would 


accounts pay higher rates? Or, should © 


more accounts be secured at the present 
rates? More accounts however, mean 


(Continued on page 24) 
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NEW CASSETTE SYSTEM 
FROM GATES 


aN 
The first professional cassette system 


| designed specifically for the broadcasting 
| industry has recently been introduced by 


"Gates, a division of Harris-Intertype 


| Corporation. 


The many advantages and important 


| features of the Gates’ Broadcast Cassette 


|| Playback and Recorder system herald a 
| new era of convenience for broadcasters. 


The Cassette playback and recorder has 


| features that will improve station ef- 


| playback 
| monaural or stereo. All units are equipped 


ficiency: 

-0 minutes of broadcast material on 
one small tape. 

-100 individual items can be recorded 


| on a single cassette. 


-high speed automatic cueing. 
-one message may be erased without 


disturbing other taped material. 


-minimum rack space 5!4”’ or may be 


| desk mounted. 


These broadcast-quality type transports 
are available in playback only or record- 
combination models, _ in 


|/with slide-out chassis for easy main- 


tenance. 

For additional information on the 
Broadcast Cassette Playback and 
Recorder system, write: 

E. S. Gagnon, Manager, 


| Product Marketing 


123 Hampshire Street 


} Quincy, Illinois 62301 
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Gates’ Broadcast Cassette Record- 
Playback System is the first professional 
cassette system designed specifically for 
broadcasters. 


te Shelton 
Towers 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ideal headquarters close to all 
attractions, shopping, sightsee- 
ing, fine dining and entertain- 
ment. 


YEAR 'ROUND SWIMMING POOL 


in hotel, free to guests. Rates, 
including TV and air-condition- 
ing from only: 


Singles from $14 ® Doubles from $18 


TEL: (212) PL 5-4000 e or your travel agent 


Shelton. 


Towers 


Lexington Ave., 48th to 49th 


| New York, N.Y., 10017 
Tell me more! Send free color litera- 
ture to 


NAME : 
ADDRESS Taian: mance I 

Boity pie oe eS el ie 
Rerare ee pee ea 
Tl saw ad in ateeel Totals eeties | 
| in party | 
a 


vio 


This is 
the 
world’s 
finest 
and 
largest 


selling 
turntable. 


For complete details on the CB-77 12-inch 
turntable, write Gates, 123 Hampshire St., 
Quincy, Illinois 62301. 


‘GATES 


A DIVISION OF HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


scala _ 


Model CL 26 & CL 713 © VHF TV Channels 2-13 


Applications @ VHF TV pick-up & transmitting 
CATV @ Commercial off-the-air monitoring 


e A frequency-independent array designed 
to meet the most exacting requirements of 
VHF TV pick-up antennas. 

e Excellent color response. Careful design 
and exhaustive quality control guarantee 
that the gain will be held to less than '/2db 
throughout the channel. 

e High gain: Unique combination of double 
boom and flexible transmission line makes 
it possible to take advantage of larger active 
regions, resulting in more efficiency. Model 
CL26 covers channels 2-6 with gain exceed- 
ing 10'/2db over isotropic source. CL713 
covers channel 7-13, with gain exceeding 
11db over isotropic source. 

e Lower tower load: Two models cover all 
12 VHF TV channels, providing a coverage 
equal to or exceeding that of a dozen 5- 
element single-channel yagis. 

e¢ Co-channel rejection is possible because 
the Scala Color Log has a minimum of side 
lobes and a very high front-to-back ratio. 
Special arrays can be designed to solve addi- 
tional co-channel problems. 

e Thoroughly tested: This product is the re- 
sult of two years of research; and before 
release to the CATV industry, 24 Color Logs 
were field-tested (for a full year) nationwide. 
e Extremely rugged: Booms are 2” x 2” 
square 6061-16 aluminum tube. Elements 
are 9/4” OD tubing laminated over °/s’’ tubing, 
fastened to boom with 1/2” studs locked in 
position with '/2” lock nuts. Fastenings are 
stainless steel. Scala Color Logs are fastened 
to tower at the balance point, not on an end, 
where a small load on the opposite end can 
cause an extreme load to tower and mount- 
ing brackets. 

e Experience: Scala developed the first pro- 
fessional CATV antenna. The third CATV 
system in the country is still using its original 
Scala Yagis. 


Write for detailed specifications—and com- 
plete catalog on corner reflectors, color logs, 
UHF-VHF yagis, ground plane antennas, and 
Paraslot and Paraflector antennas by Scala. 


SCALA RADIO CORPORATION 
1970 Republic Ave., 
San Leandro, California 94577 
(415) 351-3792 


READ ELECTED NAB 
TV BOARD CHAIRMAN 


The Television Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Broadcasters has 
elected A. Louis Read, president and 
general manager of WDSU-TV, New 
Orleans, La., as its chairman. 

Donald F. Campbell, vice president 
and general manager of WMAR-TV, 
Baltimore, Md., was elected vice- 
chairman. 

Both serve on NAB’s 44-man board of 
directors as well as its seven-man 
Executive Committee. 

As chairman, Read succeeds Hamilton 
Shea, executive vice president, Gilmore 
Broadcasting Corp., Harrisonburg, Va. 
Campbell succeeds Read in the vice- 
chairmanship. 

Read is the immediate past vice- 
chairman of the TV Board; chairman of 
the Television Informational Committee 
(TIC) of the Television Information Office 
(TIO) and a member of the Board and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Radio Advertising Bureau. He is also a 
director of the Association of Maximum 
Service Telecasters. 

The new TV Board Chairman is 57. He 
began his career in 1938 as commercial 
manager of WWL-AM, New Orleans. After 
service in the United States Navy and a 
stint in advertising, he returned to 
broadcasting in 1948, as general manager 
of WABB-AM, Mobile, Ala. 

He jointed WDSU-AM-TV in 1949 as 
commercial manager, and since 1965 he 
has been serving as president of WDSU- 
AM-FM-TV. 

Read is on the Board of Directors of the 
Bank of New Orleans, the Advisory Council 
of the Loyola University College of 
Business Administration, and the Board of 
Lay Regents of Xavier University of New 
Orleans. 

In 1968 he was named “Louisiana 
Broadcaster of the Year”’ by the Louisiana 
Association of Broadcasters. 


CONGRESS PASSES 
CPB BILL 


This summer, Congress approved $39 
million for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting in fiscal year 1972 and $13 
million for the HEW Educational 
Broadcasting Facilities Program. 


STATION MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 22) 


more spots, which most program directors | 


dislike. 

Public relations should fall under the 
station manager, news director, and 
program director. Too often, the public 
relations director is under the station 
manager. But, the program director 
should be involved in public relations in as 
much as the programming should reflect 
the public relations image, as well as the 
news director whose news coverage should 
fit the same image. 

Now that the problem of relative power 
has been discussed, how should such 
‘‘powerholders”’ be chosen? My personal 
opinion is that management should never 
be chosen by the staff. Too often, such an 
election becomes a popularity contest. One 
way of choosing successors is by the 
outgoing officer recommending a suc- 
cessor. Then, allow all staff members to 
request an interview for particular offices 
(the name of the recommended successor 
is kept a secret). Interviews by the entire 
executive managment are held. If the 
person mentioned as a possible successor 
doesn’t come forward, then he probably 
wasn’t interested enough to assume the 
position. People like that you don’t need. 
There are enough of them. It might also 
be good to have one or two staff members, 
chosen by the general staff, to participate 
in the interview and election procedures. 
(It might also be wise to have one or two 
people chosen by the general staff as non- 
voting members of the executive 
management. ) 

How often should offices be held? It is up 
to you to decide how long is long enough. 
That is, while no office should be totally . 
unsecure and powerless to exercise an 
unpopular opinion means immediate 
explusion, no office should be so secure 
that one can do most anything he wants 
and be unanswerable to anyone. ‘‘Votes of 
confidence’ should be taken every 
semester. Such a vote should be done in 
two steps; first by the general staff, and 
then by the executive management. If 
some agreement can’t be arranged 
whereby the root of the problem is 
discovered and recitified, then a successor 
should be chosen by the regular election 
process. 

My next article will discuss ways of 
attracting and keeping staff members. I’d 
like you to write-in to this magazine to 
know your opinions. I’m sure I’ve hurt 
some people! The truth often hurts! Bravo 
for those of you who are perfect! 
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FIRST POST-DOCTORAL 
STUDIES AT TEMPLE 


i ae 
= 2 


Temple University will offer the 
‘)nations’s first post-doctoral studies in 
"communications starting in September, 
+) 1971, Dr. Kenneth A. Harwood, dean of the 
School of Communications and Theater, 
/has announced. 
_ “Purpose of the advanced studies,” Dr. 
Harwood explained, ‘“‘is to provide for 
‘those whose post-doctoral activities in- 
‘clude advance research for publication 
‘‘)and supervision of graduate research in 
+) communications.”’ 

The first participant accepted by the by- 
inviatation-only program is Dr. Guido H. 
) Stempel, III, professor of journalism at 


| Ohio University in Athens, Ohio. He will 
‘(spend the fall 1971 and spring 1972 
))semesters of his leave at Temple doing 
research for a forthcoming publication. 


Dr. Stempel recently directed a study of 


a 


)\the news media for the 20th Century Fund 
and was also elected chairman of the 
presearch committee of the Association for 
| Education in Journalism. 

Participation in the advanced studies 
will be limited to a maximim of six 
‘)students having doctoral degrees, ac- 
‘cording to Dr. Harwood, who will super- 


Rg gg 


= 


Tl JCR Book Store 


7;RADIO NEWS HANDBOOK—Second 
|| Edition 

‘|'By David Dary. A handbook for both 
‘| aspiring and experienced broadcast 
‘| journalists. Written by a seasoned 
"| broadcast newsman, it serves not only as 
| a day-to-day guide, but also as a source of 
‘|\vital information for those practicing 
"|| newsmen who are endeavoring to improve 
‘|| their professional status. For the begin- 
|) ning newsman, there is a solid grounding 
‘| in radio news basics, mechanics, and 
‘| style, plus necessary details on the 
| workings of a radio newsroom. Students 
|} will find the book of great value as a 
source of information covering the 
"practical phases of broadcast journalism. 
| Broadcast announcers, salesmen, and 
"| even managers will find this guide helpful 
_| in understanding and working with their 
| news departments. 


' Order No. T-216 Hardbound $7.95 


| RADIO SALES PROMOTIONS 

‘|| By Jack Macdonald. 300 Merchandise- 
-|/ Moving Ideas! A compendium of more 
-|' than 300 creative selling ideas designed 
_ exclusively for radio stations. Here are 
"| sales tools that work, a vast supply of 
_|' ready-to-use ideas for producing sales in 
_|'43 categories, from air conditioners to 
washing machines. Here are powerful, 
|| positive ideas that will add to the profits of 
||) any radio station. 
+ Order No. T-214 


Order Form on Page 29 
PPR CagggCeagg Fg tage Cag fg eg ie i, 


Comb-bound $10.00 


vise their activities. He noted that they will 
be able to take advantage of the extensive 
research facilities and libraries in jour- 
nalism, radio, television and film, which 
are available in Philadelphia, as well as 
New York, Washington and Boston. 


PUBLIC RADIO SURVEY 
IN CINCINNATI 


WGUC-FM the University of Cincinnati 
public radio station, sent a survey to 6,000 
listeners on the Program Guide mailing 
list last Fall. Twenty-three percent 
returned the questionnaires. 

Some interesting facts emerged for 
WGUC-FM, including: 

99 percent had FM radios at home 
94 percent listened at home 

39 percent had FM radios in cars 
3 percent listened in cars 

34 percent had FM radios at work 
3 percent listened at work. 

Favorite listening times are when 
WGUC-FM programs classical music, 
with evening between 8:30 and Il p.m., and 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons being 
most popular. 


CCA 


ELECTRONICS 


wishes all our 
Educational 
Broadcast 
Friends 

a successful 


prosperous 
school year! 
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Cartridge Tape 
Supermarket! 


Here’s a one-stop shopping-center 
for the most and best in broadcast 
quality cartridge tape equipment— 
a SPOTMASTER supermarket of 
variety and value. 

Just check the boxes and send 
us this advertisement with your 
letterhead. We'll speed complete 
information to you by return mail. 


Single- 
Cartridge 
Equipment 
Record-play & play- 
back models, 


Ten/70 compact & 
Record-Play rack-mounted 


[] The incomparable Ten/70 

(J The classic 500C 

[] The economical 400 (from $415) 
(J Stereo models 

(0 Delayed programming models 


Multiple- 
Cartridge 
Equipment 


CL) Fivee Spot 
(5-cartridge deck) 

(J TeneSpot 
(10-cartridge deck) 


Versatile Fivee Spot 
Cartridge Tape 
Accessories 


(1 Tape cartridge winder 
() Calibrated tape timer 


(J) Remote 
controllers 


| (0 Cartridge racks 


(wall, floor & 
table top models) 


= 

==] () Degaussers (head 
; ; demagnetizers & 

Tape Cartridge Racks cartridge erasers) 


(1 Telephone answering accessory 

(J Replacement tape heads 

(0 Adjustable head brackets 

(DD Head cleaning fluid 

{J Alignment tape 

(1 Bulk tape (lubricated, heavy duty) 
r OD Tape tags 


“— (0 Cartridges, all 
; sizes, any length 
tape (or empty), 
no minimum order, 
lowest prices 


"Cartridges: All Sizes 


The nation’s leader in cartridge tape 
technology can fill your every need, 
quickly and economically. That’s how we 
became the leader. Write: 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


A Filmways Company 


8810 Brookville Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
(301) 588-4983 


Compressor-Limiter 
Amplifier 


(The Great Leveler) 


You can stop riding gain now, even when 
a shouter and whisperer are on the 
same talk show. The Model CLA 20/40 
Compressor-Limiter Amplifier does it 
automatically . . . instantaneously . 

for both AM and FM. Switchable controls 
permit symmetrical (FM) or asymmetri- 
cal (AM) peak limiting; pre-emphasized 
or flat response; compress/limit, com- 
press only, or compress/limit off. Auto- 
matic gain control range is 40 dB dy- 
namic, and the compression ratio is 
better than 10:1. All solid state, plug-in 
modular construction assures trouble- 
tee reliability. Write for complete de- 
tails. 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


A Filmways Company 
8810 Brookville Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


REN. O-KUT 


4995 


REK-O-KUT COMPANY, INC. 

1568 NORTH SIERRA VISTA, FRESNO, 

CALIF. 93703 e Phone: (209) 251-4213 
A Subsidiary of CCA 

CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 

716 JERSEY AVE., GLOUCESTER CITY, 

N. J. 08030 ¢ Phone: (609) 456-1716 


ENGINEERING 
(Continued from page 14) 


Further information on choosing locks is 
available in the February 1971 issue of 
Consumer Reports, which includes results 
of tests on a wide variety of types. 

Individual stations have experimented 
with burglar alarms. One has rigged rack- 
mounted tape machines so that removing 
a mounting screw trips the alarm. Another 
put in a set of door switches and an alarm 
loop to the campus police, but forgot to 
point out that it had both upstairs and 
downstairs studios. When the alarm when 
off one night the police searched the 
downstairs area in vain while a thief made 
off with several microphones from the 
upstairs studio. This says something about 
coordinating with the police beforehand. 
Incidentally, burglar alarm loops rented 
from the telephone company come under 
the ‘‘zero to thirty band’’ tarrif and are 
much cheaper than voice lines. 

There is no handy solution for record 
thefts aside from stenciling the station’s 
call letters boldly across the front and 
back of each album, and enforcing a no- 
borrowing policy. Most record losses seem 
to be a borrow-it-and-forget-about-it ef- 
fect. The same is pretty much true of 
recording tape, which has to be treated as 
an operating supply rather than a capital 
item. Small tools are, unfortunately, best 
regarded as expendable also. 

Few stations keep an accurate inventory 
of their major equipment, including serial 
numbers. If a large theft occurs, however, 
this is exactly the information that will 
help the police get your gear back. The 
same data is necessary in filing an in- 
surance claim. 

Identifying portable equipment with 
painted call letters is only partiy helpful 
because spray-on paint comes right off 
with the correct solvent. Additional 
identification with a hand engraver on the 
front panel is a good idea. 

These precautions will reduce the risk of 
unwanted access to the station and 
equipment losses. They can pay off rather 
well. 


TRANSISTOR CARRIER-CURRENT 
TRANSMITTERS: SOME IDEAS 
Despite the virtual disappearance of the 
vacuum tube from the electronics in- 
dustry, tubes hang on in c-c transmitters to 
this day. The reason for this unfortunate 
state of affairs is that no one has come up 
with a workable design to replace the 


existing ones. The only partial exception to 
this is the hybrid design in Section 52.52 of 
the IBS Master Handbook. Transistors are 
a bit trickier to use at radio frequencies: 
they present more chances for parasitic 
oscillations, they are harder to modulate 
100 percent, and they don’t tolerate ex- 
cessive peak voltages. But broadcast-band 
service is not too stringent, and a good 
design can overcome all these problems. 
The result can be c-c transmitters of un- 
precedented reliability. 

To provide some background for 
development work, some published 
designs may prove helpful. Transistor AF 
and RF Curcuits (H.H. Sams Co., 1965, 
$2.95) contains 10-, 20-, and 40-watt tran- 
smitters for the 2.18-MHz marine band on 
pages 66, 69, and 86 respectively. These 
should be adaptable to the broadcast band 
by going to larger component values in the 
tuned circuits. They use fairly expensive 
output transistors, reflecting the 
availability of semiconductor devices at 
the time of their development, but there 
are numerous newer and cheaper sub- 
stitutes. ‘‘Guidelines for Transistor 
Transmitters’ in the April 1968 issue of 
QST gives an excellent outline of practical 
designs. ‘‘Parasitic Oscillation in High- 


Power Transistor RF Amplifiers” in the ~ 


September 1970 issue of Ham Radio 
discusses methods for stabilizing RF 
stages. It shows a simple modulated 
output stage for the 1.8-MHz band capable 
of about five watts. Copies of the latter two 
articles are available on request from IBS 
Engineering. 

In adapting transmitter designs for use 
in the broadcast band, it is possible to 


scale the existing tuned circuit values, 


within reasonable limits. A tuned circuit 
frequency isgivenby 1/1 (3.14/LC). To 
operate a transmitter at half it designed 
frequency, the product of L and C must be 
four times its original value. This is best 
obtainable by doubling both the inductance 
and the capacitance to preserve the 
original value of Q. In general, to change 


from f,)qt0 je multiply both L and C by 


the ratio (f cid /inepee 


The value of an inductor is nearly 
proportional to the square of the number of 
its turns. To scale an inductor in terms of 
the number of its turns, multiply the old 
turns by the ratio Stan finer WA 


As an example, suppose a 160-meter (1.8- 
MHz) amateur transmitter is being 
adapted for 640 kHz. If the existing 
capacitor is 4,000 pF, the new one is 4,000 
pF times (1800/640) or 11, 260 pF. If the 
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i 
existing inductor is 12 turns of wire on a 
particular ferrite core, the new inductor is 
/\12 turns times 1s00/640) or 20 turns. 

' One rather clever suggestion that has 
| turned up is to direct-couple the final stage 
to a modulator of the common com- 
‘;plementary-symmetry type (Figure 1). 


+2V 
MODULATOR iy RE 
: FINAL 
AMP 
i 
FIGURE I. 


‘This eliminates both modulation tran- 
sformers and blocking capacitors. If the 
‘final stage is run at a voltage of (say) V 
'))) with no modulation, a supply voltage of 2V 
‘}is used and the modulator bias is set so 
‘|\that the final receives V when there is no 
audio. Full modulation will cause the final 
)supply to swing between zero and 2V, 
‘\rwhich is the necessary condition for 100 
)percent amplitude modulation. To protect 
against a bias trouble in the modulator 
‘which might place 2V on the final con- 
|'tinuously, a fast-acting fuse can be in- 
serted in the final supply lead. 


PUBLIC BROADCAST 
GRANT AWARDED 


ee 


The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting announced a grant of $98,616 to the 
National Center for Audio Ex- 
perimentation to finance its third year of 
operation. 

The Center, which is located at public 
\'radio station WHA, Madison, Wis. is a joint 
‘project of the Corporation and _ the 
\University of Wisconsin. 

Announcing the grant, CPB President 


/John W. Macy, Jr. said, ‘In its two years 


|\of operation, the National Center has made 
_j|ia significant contribution to the study of 
‘aural techniques and has helped generate 
ja renewed interest in public radio.”’ 

The primary thrust of the Center’s work 


‘has been exploring and developing the 


uses of ‘‘binaural’’ sound. Binaural sound 
is created by using twin microphones 
placed not farther apart than the human 
ears and separated by an absorbent shield 
which simulates the human head. The 
listener wears headphones and the result 
is a sense of participating in the event. 

The new project director of the Center is 
E.G. Burrows, on leave from _ the 
University of Michigan. He replaces Karl 
Schmidt, who will return to his full-time 
duties of Director of Radio, University of 
Wisconsin. Don Voegeli is the Technical 
Director of the Center. 


NETWORK COMPLETION 
ORDERED BY FCC 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has been ordered by the FCC to 
begin immediate construction of the 
network for the Public Broadcasting 
Service (PBS). 

According to the FCC order, the 
remaining facilities needed to provide PBS 
with a full-time, commercial grade 71- 
point interconnection service must be 
completed by the end of March, 1972, and 
the full 110-point network by January 1, 
1973. 


“INSTANT START” 


“RELIABLE” 
Who can ask for 
anything mote? 


Outstanding for 25 yrs. 


e R) ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS, INC. 

1568 NORTH SIERRA VISTA, FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA 93703 e Phone: 209 251-4213 


A Subsidiary of CCA 
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The 
Compact 


Criterion. 


Only 
82 inches 
wide. 


We’ve taken the world’s finest tape car- 
tridge playback system and reduced 
both cost and size. Two units now fit in 
the space formerly occupied by one! 


The Compact Criterion, developed for 
crowded control rooms, retains the fea- 
tures that made the Criterion tape car- 
tridge system the industry standard for 
excellence. New features include: sin- 
gle-card electronics for mono or stereo 
units, air-damped solenoid for whisper 
quiet operation and optional high-speed 
cueing. 


For complete information on the Com- 
pact Criterion playback unit, write Gates, 
123 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Illinois 
62301. 
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FCC ANDTHE LYRICS 


On March 5, 1971, the Federal Communications 
Commission released a_ public notice reminding 
broadcasters of their responsibility for knowing what is 
in the lyrics of songs they program. Now the Commission 
has elected not to clarify their clarification released 
April 16. 

WYBC-FM, Yale University, and KUOP-FM of the 
University of the Pacific, had petitioned the FCC 
claiming that there were inconsistencies between the 
March 5 notice and the April 16 clarification order. 

WYBC-FM also asked the Commission about the 
legality of a programming proposal. The FCC said it was 
“loath to embark upon individual rulings for individual 
licensees concerning their proposed handling of specific 
types of programming upon the basis of general policy 
statements not fleshed out by the licensees actual 
operation.’’ 

While the Journal can see the Commission’s position on 
the ruling, it is difficult to see why a regulatory agency 
will not ‘‘assist’’ a station in further clarification of its 
rules and policies. 
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CONGRESS, BROADCASTING 
AND FIRST AMENDMENT 


Much has happened this summer which will remain 
with the broadcasting industry for years to come. 

One of the major cases in point was the Staggers-CBS | 
dispute. In the final vote the House avoided a showdown 
between the Congressional right of inquiry and the 
broadcaster’s freedom of press under the First Amend- 
ment. 

Many see the sidelining of Stagger’s citation recom- 
mendation as a victory for broadcasters. TV Guide 
called it ‘‘a wise decision.’’ The publication’s reasoning 
is—had the citation been issued, the case would go to the 
Supreme Court; if the Court upheld broadcasting, 
Congress would lose its control of the industry. If the 
Court ruled against Dr. Stanton, Congress would have to 
write new laws showing precise areas where broad- 
casting is free and where it is not free. 

The Journal cannot see where this is a wise decision. It 
is time to start clearing up many of the ‘gray areas” 
concerning the electronic media. 
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N KEEPING WITH OUR POLICY OF INFORMATION TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE BROAD. 
CASTER, THE JOURNAL OF COLLEGE RADIO NOW MAKES THESE EXCELLENT, INFORMATIVE 
BOOKS AVAILABLE TO YOU THROUGH OUR OFFICE. WE HAVE CAREFULLY SELECTED THOSE 


QUANTITY PRICE 


_ BOOK NO. 


ELECTRONIC DESIGNER’S HAND- 
BOOK 

New Second Edition 

By T. K. Hemingway. This updated and 
revised handbook provides a complete 
reference on transistor circuit design, to 
the depth required for. practical 
engineering work. As opposed to 
presenting superficial knowledge of a 
great number of circuits, specific circuits 
are presented and analyzed in detail so 
that the reader, armed with the un- 
derlying design techniques, can apply 
them in developing his own specific cir- 
cuits. Typical values of transistor 
parameters are used in step-by-step 
examples of how to design basic circuits, 
with emphasis on the importance of 
developing circuits which are independent 
of parameter variations and ambient 
temperature changes. Part || shows how 
UnuSUal circuits can be designed and 
given practical form. This section will be 
of special interest to designers looking for 
data they can draw ujon to develop new 
and unique circuits. Part II| discusses the 
practical difficulties encountered in the 
design and testing of protopype circuits, 
offering many useful hints for solving a 
number of problems rarely mentioned in 
other books. 


Order No. 228 Hardbound $9.95 


TROUBLESHOOTING WITH THE 
OSCILLOSCOPE 
By Robert L. Goodman. A practical 


guidebook on using modern scopes, in- 
cluding those employing triggered-sweep 
and dual-trace. ThiS book describes 
several reasonably-priced models (in- 
cluding a kit type), how they work, and 
how they can be used to analyze circuit 
performance. You‘ll learn how to in- 
terpret waveform displays (with over 100 
photos), and how to employ the ad- 
vantages of a Single- or dual-trace 
triggered sweep in tube-type or solid-state 
circuits. Included are numerous case 
histories describing the cause and cure of 
specific circuit malfunctions. 
Order No. 4906 Softbound $4.95 
Hardbound $7.95 


Order No. 472 


WORKING WITH THE OSCILLOSCOPE 
By A. C. W. Saunders. Clear, large-size 
drawings are used to simplify  un- 
derstanding of the instrument (including 
explanations for improper waveform 
displays due to misadjustment of the 
controls). The real ‘‘meat’’ of this book, 
however, is contained in the ‘‘workshop 
test projects’’ which show you, step-by- 
step, how to set up the scope for making 
various tests and measurements. Large 
size illustrations show exactly how to set 
the scope controls and make _ the 
necessary cable connections. Once you’ve 
mastered the few basic procedures 
outlined, you are shown, in pictured text 
detail, how to measure phase shift, check 
amplifier response, test transistors, check 
color TV bandpass response and 
demodulator action, horizontal deflection 
systems, and major TV circuit outputs. 
Finally, you’ll learn the fundamentals of 
analyzing waveforms. 

Softbound $4.95 
Hardbound $6.95 
GETTING STARTED WITH TRAN- 
SISTORS 
By Louis E. Garner, Jr. Transistor kKnow- 
how begins with this volume. Shows how 
transistors began, how to read electronic 
diagrams, how transistors work, facts on 
oscillators, transistor types, diodes, 
photo-transistors, rectifiers, transistor 
ratings, testing transistors. 

Order No. 116 Softbound $3.95 


THE MAN BEHIND THE MIKE: A Guide 
to Professional Broadcasting Announcing 
By Hal Fisher. Based on the author’s 
many years of experience in training both 
beginning and practicing broadcasters, 
this book offers practical helpful guidance 
on every phase of announcing. For the 
veteran who wants to improve, or find his 
niche, Part 3 tells how to gain self- 
confidence, how to improve, how to get a 
better job and promotions. The beginner 
will learn how to develop true professional 
talents—how to become a good d.j., a 
newscaster, or other specialist. 

Order No. 266 Hardbound$7.95 
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PLEASE SEND BOOKS TO: 


BOOKS THAT WILL BE MOST VALUABLE TO YOU AS A BROADCASTING STUDENT. 


THE POWER TECHNIQUE OF RADIO- 
TV COPYWRITING 

By Neil Terrell. Based on a series of 
workshop seminars developed and con- 
ducted by the author for professional 
broadcasters. Teaches beginners, 
salesmen, and managers how to write 
broadcast copy that gets results, copy that 
will sell products and services. Tells how 
to use the proven Power Technique for- 
mula: analyzing each account, deter- 
mining the correct appeal and writing 
advertising copy that will motivate people 
to buy. 

Order No. 518 Hardbound $9.95 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
BROADCAST STATIONS 

By Jay Heffer. A practical handbook for 
Station managers, Supervisory personnel, 
students—anyone pursuing a career in 
broadcasting. Contains a complete run- 
down on all the organizational and 
operational aspects of running a broad- 
cast Station. A detailed guide on who does 
What and how it should be done. 

Order No. 533 Hardbound $12.95 


TEST INSTRUMENTS FOR ELEC- 
TRONICS 

By Martin Clifford in cooperation with the 
editors of RADIO-ELECTRONICS. You 
can increase the efficiency and 
capabilities of your present vom, vtvm 
and scope with the easy modifications and 
additions you can build with the aid of this 
easy-to-follow book. Gives hundreds of 
hints on supplementing test equipment to 
make your jobs easier and less time 
consuming. 

Order No. 131 Softbound $3.95 


HOW TO BECOME A RADIO DISC 
JOCKEY 
Order No. 557 $7.95 


VIDEO TAPE PRODUCTION & CONM- 
MUNICATION TECHNIQUE 
Order No. 541 $12.95 


A GUIDE TO RADIO & TV BROADCAST 
ENGINEERING PRACTICE 
Order No. 523 
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MARCONI would have 
wanted it that way... 


We think the inventor of the radio would have liked 
the TAPECASTER cartridge machine. We were 
a little too late to get Marconi’s opinion, but what 


really matters is what our customers think 
of it and they like it. 


TAPE CASTER TCM, INC. 


Box 662 — 12326 Wilkins Avenue, Rockville, Maryland 20851 
Phone: 942-6666 Area code 301 


Model 700-RPS Model 7O00-RPD 


Solid state stereo Solid state combination 
combination , record-playback unit Model 700-P 
record-playback unit for delayed programming Solid state playback unit 


